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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


RO VE Bua. V. 


‘FE pluribus unum.” 


On the folly of betng anxious to know what is said of us. 


Tue desire of esteem is inherent in the constitution 
of human nature, and clearly shows that he who breathed 
into us the breath of life, designed that we should be so- 
cial beings. So far from being morally wrong, in itself, 
whilst under due regulation it is the hand-maid of virtue ; 
though, in its excess, it ministers to jealous emulation, 
ambition, and envy, and disquiets and torments the bo- 
som where it dwells. 

One effect of excessive desire of esteem, is a restless 
prying curiosity to know what others think and say of 
us. A person of this unfortunate turn of mind, is sel- 
dom at his ease. He is jealous of every body. His ve- 
tiest friends he fears will say something to his disadvan- 
tage ; and if he happens to hear that a slighty expression 
has escaped the lips of any one of them, he marks and 
sets down that one as his determined foe, and thencefor- 
ward becomes the more suspicious of all the rest. A 
cold look stings him to the quick; and a trivial neglect 
of customary civilities he construes into downright en- 
mity. In company, his jealousy always stands centinel. 
If his companions are less sociable than usual, they wish 
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him away ; ifthey are uncommonly merry, it is at his 
expense ; if several of them happen to speak together, 
in a voice too low to be overheard, he questions not byt 
he is the subject of their conversation. Anxious to 
know what is said of him behind his back, he is inguisi- 
tive, and sets all his wits at work to make the discovery, 
If he fail in the object of his inquiries, and can hear of ye. 
ry little said about himself, good, bad or indifferent ; he 
then thinks he is neglected, and that he does not occu. 

y so much of peoples’ thoughts as he ought. Next 
to being slandered, he feels wounded that he is so little 
noticed. If, on the other hand, he should find what he 
solicitiously inquires for, he will find it to his own cost; 
he will have gained a sort of knowledge which it had been 
more for his comfort to be without. 

This species of morbid sensibility, generally speaking, 
deserves pity rather than reproach; for it is found, not 
in the vicious and abandoned part of community, but fre- 
quently in persons who, in most respects, are worthy 
and estimable. 

The following brief considerations are meant as 2 
preventive, if not a cure, of the human fojble in question. 

Those whose characters are substantially good, must 
needs be sensible, if they have any competent degree oi 
self-knowledge, that they are not quite perfect ; and 
why should they be angry that others know it too, and 
sometimes mention it among themselves ? 

Persons of excessive sensibility with respect to thei 


own characters, would do well to call to mind that they 


themselves, sometimes, make free remarks on the foibles 
of those whom they highly esteem on the whole, and for 
whom they have a sincere regard. Why then should 
they think hard that others, even their friends, some- 
times do the same by them? 

With a few exceptions, the individuals of community 
are very little the subjects of each others thoughts ; the 
generality being too busy in thinking of themselves to 
employ many of their thoughts about their neighbors. 
So that we are under a mistake when we think that the 


little world of our acquaintance employ much time 10, 
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thinking of we; the scope of each one’s thoughts lies 
nearer home. 

In a fit of levity, or ill humor, some speak with partial 
disrespect of those persons, whom, at other times, they 
mention with high esteem and affectionate regard, and 
towards whom, for the most part, they entertain real 
good will. 1f such be some of our fellow-travellers in 
the journey of life, though we can place little reliance on 
their friendship, we should by no means count them our 
enemies. My friend, has for once, spoken slightly of 
me. It were better I had never heard of it; for then it 
would not have hurt me. What shall Ido? Examime 
myself thoroughly. If I find, on the one hand, that I 
inno wise deserve the slight remark, and, on the other, 
that | have never myself spoken slightly of any one with 
whom I was in habits of friendship; then, and not else, 
[ have cause to be seriously affronted. 

We are apt to think ourselves of more consequence 
with others than we are. As the world goes, man’s 
chief attention is himself. Could one, by the help of 
the magic ring,* make himself invisible, and in his invisi- 
bility visit, from company to company and from house 
to house, among all his acquaintance ; with most he 
would find little or nothing of any sort, said about him ; 
and possibly he might find the very same persons speak- 
ing ill of him one day, and well of him the next, accord- 
ing to the humor they happen to be in at the time. 

Solomon has given excellent counsel on this point. 
“ Take no heed to all words that are sfioken, lest thou hear 
thy servant curse thee.” Ifwe are anxiously inquisitive 
to know whatsoever is said of us, the greater chance Is, 
that we shall reap more pain than pleasure from our 
discoveries. If we happen to hear of an unkind ex- 
pression concerning us, from an unexpected quarter, we 
had better, for our own peace’ sake, impute it to 
thoughtlessness, rather than malignity. The wisest 
way, is to be more anxious to deserve esteem, than to be 
esteemed ; to act irreproachably, so as to have the con- 


* The fabled ring of Gyges. 





















































































































244 THE CASKET. Vou. f. 
soling approbation of one’s own mind, and cheerfully to 
leave consequences to the care of Providence. Z. 
—= +; 
FOR THE CASKEY, 
FRIEND CanpiID, 

At that hour when, as the Poet says, “ witches 
ride upon broomsticks, and devils dance upon red hot 
grid- irons,” I walked down to the hul, which fronts the 
river ; induced by the beauty of the evening, to enjoy 
the charming prospect, which surrounds our city, and 
to indulge in recollections of the past, which, to me, are 
sources of the highest earthly gratification. Seated on 
Love Rock, I recalled to mind the “ days of other times,” 
and reflected, with sorrow, on the changes which have 
taken place in this modern Athens. 

The spot where I had sat, had long been sacred to 
me ; for it was on this very spot where I first whispered 
my tale of love, in the half averted ear of the beauuful 
Miss Laurelia Wearel—here I had sworn eternal con- 
stancy to the sentimental Delia Newington—and here 
the hard hearted Patience Prim, told me, in /ilain Eng- 
lish, that verily the spirit did not move her to encourage 
my addresses. But, alas! what achange since then! 
In those times our modest beaux were not to be seen 
strutting through the streets during the day, but atten- 
tive to the good old maxim, “ make hay while the sun 
shines.” They labored till night, and then were reward- 
ed by a walk with their fair ones—if, after they had pa- 
raded the whole city, and peeped into every window; 
any fair ones could be found. Our belles would collect 
early in the evening at some rendezvous, waiting the 
arrival of their beaux, with anxious impatience; and 
when they met, a game of button or a walk to the Love 
Rock, served both for amusement and exercise. Those 
. were happy times indeed. Since then our city has ar- 
rived to an alarming pitch of refinement. The simple 
manners and easy customs of those days are almost for- 
gotten ; the Love Rock is noonger visited, and I have 
no doubt that even the Churn House, lately erected, will 
soon cease to attract visitors, who are so prone to dissl« 
pation. 
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™ I was here interrupted by my old crony, Pedro. He 
informs me that my sketches have raised a terrible hue 
and cry against me, and that all those species, whom I 
have characterised in my former letters, are determin- 

" ed to take bloody vengeance on me, for daring to make 

o~ free with their pictures. To satisfy, in some measure, 

. : 


the curiosity of these good people, I shall, in my next 
YY letter, give you an account of my eventful life. They 


i need not expect to gain any further knowledge of me 
- than what I choose to inform them of. As I commen- 
mn 


ced writing in perfect good humor with all your readers, 
; I would wish to travel on, accompanied by their good 


. wishes ; but let them not suppose I say this through 
fear of those who threatened to attack me. 

. I shall continue writing, as often as it Is convenient, 

d and now warn all manner of people, whom it may con- 

ul cern, including all those small fry of literature, who 

- have dared to attack me, in the words of the immortal 

Knickerbocker, to beware how they insult my newly 


> launched vessel, or swim within my view, lest, in a mo- 


> ment of mingled sportiveness and scorn, I sweep them 
a up in a net, and roast half an hundred for my breakfast. 
‘a BENEDICT. 

n- 

r A little work, of no common merit, has lately appeared 
B in England, and has been re-published in the princi- 
‘ pal ciues in America, entitled “ Thinks-I-to-myself, A 
“ Serio-Ludicro, Tragico-Comico Tale, written by 
a “ THINKS-I-TO-MYSELF—Who 2” It abounds in keen 
. wit and satire. We shall, for the amusement of our 
readers, make some extracts from it. “ /Ainks-JI-to- 
ve 9° 2a ’ 

i myself” it may please some of ’em. 

Is EXTRACT FROM “ THINKS-I-TO-MYSELF.” 

le 

ns I was born of very honest, worthy and respectable pa- 
* rents ; at least J thizk so. @fhey were certainly fully as 
+H much so as their neighbors : : their circumstances were 
i afuent ; their rank in life conspicuous; their punctu- 


"® ality,as to the discharge of all just debts, and regular 
payment of their trades-people, unexceptionable. They 
*21 
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generally appeared to be regarded by all around them in 
a very respectable light, being in the habit of receivin 
and returning, according to the customs of the world, all] 
the usual compliments and civilities of visits, entertain. 
ments, &c. &c. Divers personages of all denominations 
used occasionally to resort to the house; some in car. 
riages, some on horseback, some on foot ; some in a for- 
mal, stiff, ceremonious manner, some upon a footing of 
intimacy and equality ; some upon special invitation ; 
some quite unexpected. 

Not having very good health in my early days, I lived 
much at home, and generally kept my good mother com- 
pany ; so that I was present at most of the meeting's and 
greetings of which I have spoken; privy to all the preli- 
minary arrangements of chosen and select parties ; anda 
witness commonly tothe recefition g ven to the several in- 
vitations that came from all parts of the neighborhood; 
as Lord and Lady ¢Aézs ; Sir Timothy and Lady ¢haz ; Mr. 
and Mrs, 7’ other-thing, &c. &c. &c. all 77 their turns, and 
out of their turns, welcome or unwelcome, friends or foes, 
were, in the course of the year, admitted or invited to 
the Hall. 

For we lived, you must know, in a Hatt! that is, our 
hourse was called so: not when I was born, nor till long 
afterwards—nor ever very seriously ; rather indeed asa 
nick-name than any thing else. The case was this :— 
my sister happened to have a correspondent at a school 
near London, who, finding it essentially necessary to the 
support of her dignity among her school fellows, always 
directed her letters so: for the parents of one, she found, 
lived at something House ; and of another at what’s-it’s- 
name Place; ofanother at thngumme Lodge; of another 
at the Grange ; of another at the Castle ; of another at 
the Park: some lived on Mount Pleasants; some on 
Rose Hills; some on Primrose Banks ; some at Belle- 
vues: some in Paragon’s ; some in Circus’s ; some in 
Crescents ; in short, all boasted of a title and distinétion, 
which our poor old mansion seemed to want ; whether 
it were the dwelling of a Duke, or a Cheesemonger, it. 
was all one: so that in her own defence, she thought it 
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stto aggrandize her correspondent in the eyes of her 

school-fellows, by conferring a TITLE of some sort or 

other on our old mansion ; and as //a// appeared to be as 

much unoccupied as any, she determined to direct to us, 

not at simple “ Grumblethrope,”’ as formerly, but at 
Grumblethrofpe Hall, which certainly sounded much 
rander. 

And for the House’s sake, I must aver, that it deserv- 
ed a title far more than half the Lodges, and Places, and 
Parks, and Mounts, and Hills, and Banks in the king- 
dom: for it was a regular, good, old fashioned mansion ; 
situated in a very reverend and venerable park; with a 
stately avenue of elms, reaching near a quarterofa mile ; 
a handsome terrace in front, and a noble prospect from 
the drawing room window ; so that I have often thought 
it no less than a degradation of our venerable residence 
tobe tricked out in this manner: but our friend could 
not, it seems, well help it; to live at only “ Grumble- 
thrope,” sounded so dase in the refined ears of her assg- 
clates, that she was in no small danger of being contemn- 
ed and despised for having such a correspondent ; espe- 
cially by Miss aze, the daughter of a retired tallow- 
chandler, whose father lived at Candlewick Castle ; and 
who was continually throwing out hints, that not to live 
ata Castle, or a Park, or a Place, or a House, or a Lodge, 
manifestly and unequivocally bespoke so lowly an origin, 
and so Plebeian a parentage, that, for her part, she won- 
dered how any person, so meanly connected, could pos- 
sibly have found her way to so genteel, and select a se- 
minary ; in short, our friend found, that the only way to 
allay the degrading suspicions which had been excited, 
was to new-name our old mansion, and Grumdlethrope 
Hall became its established designation. 

Well, to this mansion—this Had, as I said before, di- 
vers persons and personages resorted. The neighbor- 
hood was tolerably large, and the neighbors themselves, 
what is commonly called, socraBLE ; so that what with 
Stated, and settled, and fof visets we were seldom alone. 

I know not under what particular planet I was born ; 
{never asked any cunning man to cast my nativity, and 
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not being born under Mercury, I was never cunning 
enough to find it out of myself; but if there be any one 
of them, that has any peculiar influences in the way of 
consideration, reflection, or soliloguy, no doubt I was born 
under ‘hat ; for being more given to taciturnity than lo. 
quacity in my boy-hood and early youth, and being sick. 
ly besides, the part I generally bore, in most of the com- 
panies I speak of, wis, to sit quite quiet, and make obser- 
vations and remarks to myself, upon the conversation and 
conduct of others ; and by degrees I got into a habit, not 
only of thinking, but of talking to myself; and if any 
thing was done or uttered at any time, that suggested 
certain wn-utterable remarks, I fell into that particular 
state Of soliloquy, and mental reflection, which I cannot 
possibly define or describe otherwise, than by the vulgar 
and trite, but significant phrase, “ THINKS-I-ro MYSELF.” 

It is past all conception, how continually I was driven 
to have recourse to these mental remarks ; scarcely a 
word was uttered that did not suggest something odd and 
whimsical to my watchful mind ; often did it make me 
quite tremble, for fear I should by accident or inadvert- 
ency, utter aloud, what was passing only in my thoughts ; 
I suppose, had it happened, it would at any time, and on 
a sudden, have made such a groupe, as nothing but the 
pencil ofan Hogarth could have adequately described ; for 
in our neighborhood, as in most others, (though @ very 
sociable one,) the truth is,—there were such likings and 
dislikings, such jealousies and suspicions, such envyings 
and emulations, such a contrartetu of feelings and sentl- 
ments, as would have set every thing in an uproar in a 
moment, had not the utmost and most unwearied atten- 
tion been paid, by a// parties, the preventing any disco- 
very of the ¢truzh. 

—— + 

King Charles First, of England, being in company with 
some of his sycophantic courtiers, a question arose what 
sort of dogs deserved the pre-eminence, and it being on 
all hands agreed to belong either to the spaniel or grey- 
hound, the king gave it as his opinion in favor of the grey- 
hound ; “ because, said he, it has all the good nature of 
the other without the fawning.” 
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rh § Casketis Editori Candido. 

lo- Consuetudo, Bone, tua nota est mihi semper, 

k. & Innocens carmen qualecunque admitere Casket 

n- In tuum, editor; dubito non mitere ergo 

4 Versiculum humilem quidem quem composui; nec 

wt Dolendum erit siqua videbitur tibi 

nd Ut proprior igni; morem nec gerere mihi 

ot Dignatus fueris dando locum huic, illic . 
ny Sed feram animo equo; nec amplius addam. aM 
ed THE SPRING. 

ar & ° 

ot Once more the rapid wheels of time 


a Have run their yearly race ; 


, The mountains of the northern clime : 
. More genial beams embrace. : 
a Once more all Nature bursts her chains, ; 
id And sportive skips around ; ; 
le The zephyrs whispering o’er the plains, f 
t- Breathe a delightful sound. . 
hn The feather’d tribe, resume their song, 
* To hail the eternal king, 
> Who rolls the wheels of time along, 
: And thus returns the spring. 
d ’Wake then, my Muse! dispell thy dream ; 
+S Behold! the plumed choir 
i- Rebukes thy sloth! what nobler theme 
a E’er tun’d the Harp or Lyre ? 
a Aurora now, with saffron hue, 
ee. O’erspreads the eastern sky, 

Still glowing more, and sparkling too, 
: She ushers in the Gay. 
t The king of day ascends his car, 
. And rides through heav’n sublime, 


Dispensing genial beams afar, 
And warms the northern clime. 
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And thus withdraws beneath our sight, 
Behind the western mould, 

To regions where yon tow’ring heights 
Are pitch’d with streaming gold. 


Now silent eve, with sabled wings, 
Is hov’ring o’er the earth ; 

And Philomela deigns to sing 
With unaffected mirth. 


The starry concave’s vast expanse 
Presents a silver scene ; 

Those bright attendants seem to dance 
Around their crescent queen. 


Venus adorns the western skys, 
Her smiles enchant the sight ; 

Her blooming cheeks and sparkling eyes 
Outshine the queen of night. 


These scenes transport my thoughts on high, 
Up to the realms of bliss ; 

‘They seem aspiring to descry 
A brighter world than this. 





O glorious hour, eternal spring, 
I long t’ enjoy that rest ; 
When shall I quit these mortal things, 
And be for ever blest, 
Pur1Lo-Locos. 


a ee 
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Mr. Canprp, 

The following little froem is one of the most remarka- 

ble early-ripes of poetical genius that I have ever met with. 

It was composed by Pofie, before he was twelve years old. 
E. 

Ope on SOLITUDE. 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 
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W hose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
W hose flocks supply him with attire, 
W hose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away ; 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 
Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mix’d; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die ; 
Steal from the world and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


a 


CANZONET.—By a youth of sixteen 


When the dawn, with touch of roses, 
Doffs aside her shadowy veil, 
Ev’ry folded plant discloses 
Hoarded fragrance o’er the dale ; 
Frolic zephyr wanders, sipping 
Virgin odours through each bow’r, 
And the liquid perfumes dripping 
From the petals of each flow’r. 


Oh! how sweet that gale to prove, 
*Tis the BREATH Of Aer I love ! 


When the noon-tide warmth diffusing 
Scorching vapors in the air, 

Faded herbs, their vigour losing, 
Droop beneath the sultry glare ; 

Sol, with lambent glory streaming, 
Pours from his meridian height 

Golden fires too vivid beaming— 
Flame the heart and blind the sight. 


Oh! that ray I dare not prove, 
Tis the EYE of Aer Llove ! 


51 
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When soft Liven, coyly peeping, 
Steals her inobstrusive rein, 

Nature hangs dejected, weeping 
Silv’ry sorrows o’er the plain : 

Lightly through the pale horizon 
Feather’d poets wing their way, 

Hymning off a wild benizon, 
Floated long in choral lay. 

Oh! the bliss that sound to prove, 

Tis the voice of fer J love ! 


ee, res 
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When black night, her orgies keeping, 
Shrouds in deepest gloom the skies, 
Subtle slumber hovers, steeping 
Poppy'd spells in mortal eyes ; 
Then bright fancy’s films unfolding, 
All her lucid haunts display ; 
Visions then of mina’s beholding, 
Ev’n of night create a day ! 


Oh! what joy that dream to prove, m 

Tis the sMILE of Aer I love! by 

a di 
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Reject one fourth of that by which we live, , px 
And of the greatest joy, this life can give, 

All but th’ initial—then, by what remains, iw 

You find yourself for taking so much pains. P. th 

———eeume 22525 EB SS 

DIED, $0 

At Catskill, on the 18th inst. Mr. Wm. Groom, aged 92. te 

a: PSS | 7 

*.* Those of our subscribers who wish the Casket st 

discontinued, after the present volume, are requested to al 

leave their names at the office, by the first of May. €3 

Those who do not, will be considered as subscribers for SC 

the next volume. ly 
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